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to that prose. In those compositions which are read
as earnestly as anything that ever came from printing
press, all suggestion of Love, of Adventure, of Romance,
of Speculation, of all that decorates and ennobles life,
except Responsibility, is barred. What we expect
from them is not suggestion but information of an
ideal accuracy, such as you do not find in the prose
of the works on science, which is mainly imaginative
and often solemnly mystifying. That is why some
quite decent men are moved to smile as they read it.
But there is no mystification in the language of truth
contained in the Notices to Mariners. You would not
want to smile at them. No decent man would. Even
Mr. Punch, to whom as a great burlesque poet nothing
is supposed to be sacred, and who has been seen lately
taking liberties with the explosive atom, would not
dream of making fun out of Notices to Mariners. Mr.
Punch knows better. He knows that for an inspired
poet who sees the mystic relations of sublunary mat-
ters, Notices to Mariners are things to be read rev-
erently. They are like declarations of a minutely
careful Providence. They can be imagined as dictated
in a quiet voice by the angel who, in the words of the
song, sits aloft to watch over poor Jack. They belong
to a prose which, if certainly not immortal, is revelatory
to its own generation.

Addressed to a special public, limited to a very
definite special subject, having no connection with the
intellectual culture of mankind, and yet of some im-
portance to a civilization which is founded on the pro-
tection of life and property, that prose has only one
ideal to attain, to hold on to: the ideal of perfect
accuracy. You would say that such an ideal may easily
be captured by a steady, prosaic mind devoting itself
for a few minutes (the Notices to Mariners are short)